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Want to 
address 
the world’s 
largest 


press con 


...every 
week? 


Sound’s like a corporate press relations man’s dream, doesn’t it! Imagine 45,000 
newspaper and wire service people, top syndicated columnists, by-line favorites on 
important news magazines . . . all assembled to hear the significant news about 
your company! Picture, if you will, 98% of the nation’s managing editors, 96% of 
top newspaper publishers and managers, plus literally thousands of reporters, 
departmental editors, columnists, feature writers . . . the world’s most important 
molders of public opinion . . . exposed to your corporate story, 

the news of your industry or product. 


Coverage of the people you must reach, high multiple-readership in newspaper 
city rooms, proved effectiveness as a medium for translating your advertising copy 
into editorial action, 100-plus satisfied corporate advertisers ... make EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER America’s most important medium for public relations advertising. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRESS in 


Editor & Publisher 


Times Tower e1475 Broadway e New York 36, N.Y. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PEOPLE: For information on the Press as a public relations instrument, and how to reach the Press—with 
specific examples of p.r. programs of the nation’s leaders in the field—write to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Public Relations Department, 
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Everyone 

has a stake 

in a better 
business 
climate 


The photograph above shows some of 
the people whose products or services 
are used by a typical employee in indus- 
try and his family. This is an example 
of the chain reaction of benefits set off 
by just one job in a community. 

Further dramatic proof of the impor- 
tance of jobs is provided by a recent 
survey” which shows that 100 industrial 
jobs in a community can create: 


74 additional jobs 

112 more households 

4 more retail stores 

296 more residents in the community 
$590,000 more income per year 
$360,000 more in retail sales per year 


The jobs that bring widespread bene- 
fits like these to a community depend on 
healthy and profitable businesses. And 
business, in order to grow and prosper. 


looks to the community for a healthy 
business climate. 

What are some of the conditions 
which make an ideal business climate ? 
They are the same things that thought- 
ful people in a community want for 
themselves: 


Honest and efficient government, sup- 
ported by a strong majority of alert and 
well-informed voters who have the bal- 
anced best interests of the community 
at heart. 


Fair taxes for both business and indi- 
viduals, without restrictive regulations 
or discriminatory financial burdens. 


Conscientious law enforcement which 
protects the rights of all citizens, cor- 
porate and private. 

Equitable pay and benefits which reward 
employees for applying their full effort 


and skill to the job. 


**What Industrial Jobs Mean To A Community,” U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Responsible union leadership and free- 
dom from unwarranted strikes and slow- 
downs where collective bargaining is in 
effect. 

Qualified people to fill employment 
needs, with educational facilities to pre- 
pare people for a wide range of jobs. 


Adequate community facilities such as 
stores. banks, utilities, transportation, 
hospitals, and commercial services. 

A social and cultural atmosphere in 
which people will enjoy living and 
working, including schools, churches. 
libraries, theaters, a responsible press, 
and healthful recreational facilities. 


Throughout America. businesses, 
municipal and state governments, and 
individual citizens are taking an in- 
creased interest in gaining these good 
business climate conditions for their 
communities. 


SAVINGS 


There is still much to be done. how- 

ever, on local. state. and national levels. 
You can help by asserting your views 
on the need for a good business climate 
—as a member of community organiza- 
tions, in civic planning activities, and at 
the polls. You'll be helping achieve the 
conditions that will enable your local 
businesses to operate successfully — with 
the greatest benefit to you. 
To find out more about how you can help 
appraise and improve the business climate 
in your community, write to Business Cli- 
mate, Dept. S, Box 2490, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


Building job 
opportunities is 
a continuous ef- 
fort at General 
Electric. To 
help build sales 
and jobs in 1958, General Electric 
employees, the company’s half a 
million share owners, the men and 
women of 45,000 supplier firms, and 
400,000 firms that sell or service 
General Electric products are carry- 
ing out Operation Upturn—a nation- 
wide program to help accelerate the 
upturn in business by providing 
customers with extra values. 


Upfturn 
GENERAL @ evectaic 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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What 
really 


isa 
corporate 
imager 


Advertising—today’s vital salesman 


A corporate image reflects the character of a cor- 
poration. And when that corporate image is an 
especially good one, it not only sells merchandise, 
it can help do a lot of other things. For example... 


A corporate image tends to make the busiest 
of men find time to see you when you call. 


A corporate image can open minds as well as 
doors, hold decisions until your story is heard. 


A corporate image creates confidence in any 
g 
product that bears your company’s name. 


A corporate image helps assure you of accept- 
ance for a new product, in advance. 


A corporate image gives your company an 
edge in attracting good talent. 


A corporate image helps keep the people at your 
company feeling it’s a good place to work. 


A corporate image helps attract capital to your 
company at favorable terms. 


A corporate image causes a stockholder to seek 
out your stock and select it over another. 


A corporate image gives your company an edge 
with dependable sources of supply . . . helps 
you secure efficient, profitable distribution. 


A corporate image can be the difference 
between a lawmaker’s “‘yes” and “‘no.” 


A corporate image helps a community under- 
stand a company, accept it as a good neighbor. 


HOW DOES A COMPANY GET ONE? 


A corporate image can no longer just grow. In today’s 
keen, complex competition, there is one force which 
can project all the facets of your corporate image 
broadly enough. 


It is advertising. Not only can advertising reach 
enough people often enough. It can do the job, in 
whole or part, for just a few cents a call. 

Corporate image advertising is far more than an in- 
vestment in tomorrow. It is an essential to doing good 
business—creating new business—today. 


TIME INC., PUBLISHER OF LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, HOUSE & HOME, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS OF TIME AND LIFE 
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Editorials 
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AVE ATQUE VALE 


@ About two years ago, a counselor who should be 
nameless (but who is actually Dudley Parsons) 
succeeded in a plot to persuade me that editing the 
PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL would be a particularly 
gratifying assignment. For one interested in the pro- 
fessional advancement of public relations, he argued, 
what could be more enchanting than an opportunity 
to edit the JouRNAL each month? He had other 
arguments, too. 

There have been times, especially if the copy ran 
thin, when I rued that day of agreement. The book 
has to be put to bed each month. People who think 
that they will write articles often do not. There is the 
problem of the unsolicited article (arriving once a 
week) which states that public relations is very im- 
portant. More than once I thought that it would be 
suitable to create a wax effigy of my betrayer and to 
stick pins in it, with appropriate incantations. 

But the fact is, and I must admit it: Dudley Par- 
sons was right. Editing the JOURNAL has been an 
exciting and a helpful experience. There may be and 
presumably are other ways of getting close to the 
thinking and the motivations of public relations peo- 
ple. But editing the JoURNAL is one of the best. 

I make bold to say all this—and in such a personal 
vein—only because I wish to make a clean breast 
of the matter and confess that, by using the Parsons 
techniques, I have been able to persuade Verne Bur- 
nett to take over what may loosely be called the 
editorial ¢eins. It is he who is now in charge. The 
editor is dead; long live the editor! 

There are many different views as to what the 
JOURNAL should “be.” Should it be entirely theo- 
retical? Should it concentrate on the nuts-and-bolts 
approach? Is the JOURNAL a proper place for the pub- 
lication of old speeches? Is it a means of instructing 
the young? 

My own conclusions, and I wish to emphasize 
that they are my own, are that the JOURNAL is and 
should forever be a professional journal; that the 
JOURNAL is a forum for free discussion of every as- 
pect of public relations; that the JOURNAL is and 
should be a principal means of integrating what I per- 
sonally hope will be an increasingly professional form 
of activity. 
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It is for these reasons that I offer a salute to 
Verne Burnett, and wish him well. @ 
—STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD 


GRATIA DEI 


@ To continue for this one issue with a headline in 
Latin, here by the grace of God go I — into the 
JOURNAL editorship. 

It is true that something similar to what happened 
to Stephen Fitzgerald about two years ago might be 
said about my being drafted as editor of the JOURNAL, 
beginning with the current issue. 

I look forward to carrying on with this assignment. 
Already I have learned that the flow of manuscripts 
and ideas from members of the Society is stimulating 
and educational for me personally. What is really 
important, of course, is the great opportunity to aid 
the advancement of professionalism in public rela- 
tions. 

Heartfelt thanks to Stephen Fitzgerald for his many 
contributions to the JoURNAL and for his helpfulness 
in indoctrinating me! 

Six other editors have preceded me. All have done 
much to make the JOURNAL grow and improve dur- 
ing the 12 years of its history. 

Mary McNeill, the Executive Editor since De- 
cember, 1955, deserves high praise. And so do the 
members of the Publications Committee and the 
elected and staff managements of the Society for their 
encouragement, ideas and cooperation. Thanks also 
to the many persons who have contributed articles 
or ideas or who have helped in other ways such as 
placing excellent advertising in the magazine. 

In an effort to continue the progress of the past, 
a pilot readership study of the JOURNAL is under way, 
conducted by Opinion Research Corporation. This 
should give considerable guidance regarding what 
the readers like and don’t like and other useful in- 
formation. 

An objective, expert study will be made regarding 
layout, illustrations and typography to help determine 
what might be done to make improvements. 

We appeal to the Society’s membership to provide 
a stream of thoughtful, interesting and useful ar- 
ticles. Letters to the editor, significant quotations, 
and other editorial material and ideas will be wel- 
come. 

It is our hope and belief that the JouRNAL will 
continue its progress and its services to the Society 
and to the whole field of public relations. @ 

—VERNE BURNETT 
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“How to aim 
Public Relations.. 


when the target shifts” 


“Public relations is not a 
static thing. As company 
aims change, the job of 
communications changes 
also. When the economic 


Burson-Marsteller mium is placed on public 


velations flexibility. 


“And yet, for the modern corporation, one 
circle in the target rarely fades or shifts. The 
financial community never becomes less im- 
portant to the company; from time to time it 
can become more important. 

“The all-important area of financial rela- 


tions requires constant attention and faithful 
courtship. Here, constancy brings rich 
rewards.” 


* * 


Barron's offers an unswerving road to the men who 
largely control or influence the flow of investment 
dollars. They subscribe to Barron’s, and read it, 
because it has long established and proved its con- 
crete value. Representative groups of these financial 
leaders—Investment Bankers and Security Analysts, 
for example—say they prefer Barron’s, read it more 
regularly, find it most dependable. Isn't this your clue 
to the most dependable medium for your corporate 
advertising? 


...-where advertising, too, is read for profit! 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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The Rise 
the Model 


By David L. Lewis 


@ The Model T, most popular in its 
time and most publicized vehicle in 
the history of transportation, marked 
its fiftieth anniversary in October. Fif- 
teen million T’s were produced be- 
tween 1908 and 1927. Only the Rolls- 
Royce Silver Ghost was built for so 
long a period. 


Filled needs of the times 


To a considerable extent the Model 
T was a success because more than 
any other car it fulfilled the needs of 
its time. It got people there ahd got 
them back, plowing through mud, rat- 
tling over ruts and spanking up hills 
that stymied or taxed larger, more 
powerful cars. Ford publicized the T 
as “the universal car,” and rural 
America found in it a workhorse 
of all trades. Model T’s sawed 
wood, churned butter, pumped water, 
plowed on week days, carried produce 
to market on Saturdays and the fam- 
ily to church on Sundays. 

Perhaps even more importantly, the 
T’s price progressively decreased. Ini- 
tially marketed for $825, it sold for 
$345 in 1916, $260 in 1925. Ford 
seemed to need only to rub vigorously 


e Mr. Lewis was with Ford 
Motor Company for five years in 
the News and Educational Rela- 
tions departments. He has written 
two previous articles for the 
JOURNAL and is currently working 
toward his Ph.D. at Michigan. @ 
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this Aladdin’s lamp to move and keep 
in the forefront in sales. How he did 
so is one of the public relations suc- 
cess stories of our times. 

Public relations activities alone pro- 
moted the T during much of its life- 
span. Henry Ford in those days didn’t 
believe in paid advertising. From 1917 
to 1923 the company bought not a 
line of space. The T’s sales dominance 
—it penetrated as high as 57 per cent 
of the market—had to be “explained” 
by nearly every advertising salesman, 
advertising agent, and publication rep- 
resentative in the country. 

In back of the public relations pub- 
licity was an aggressive organization 
that left few angles unbent in its ef- 
forts to make a nation Model T con- 
scious. 


Surveys as early as 1911 


Consumer and market surveys were 
conducted as early as 1911. Repre- 
sentative samples of 1,000 or 2,000 
Ford owners were asked “just what 
reason or reasons were foremost in 
your choice of a Ford car?” In the 
first survey 84.2 per cent of Ford buy- 
ers replied they bought primarily ‘on 
the recommendation of other owners.” 
The company at once placed empha- 
sis on testimonials in brochures. 

Ford press releases were both nu- 
merous and of good quality. If an 
assembly plant was announced for 
Chicago, versions of the same story 
were sent to editors in Chicago, St. 
Louis and New York, etc. Stories fre- 


quently reflected daring and original- 
ity. Anti-Americanism was running 
rampant abroad and defense expendi- 
tures were mounting to a few hundred 
million dollars a year. Use the money 
sensibly; send turbulent overseas peo- 
ple a flivver so they'll tinker instead 
of fight. 

Early in the T’s career a valiant if 
losing battle was waged to establish 
the indomitable little rattletrap as a 
prestige car. News releases stating that 
two Russian dukes and 19 princes 
owned Fords were widely printed. 


The Ford Times 


The Ford Times, a semi-monthly 
illustrated slick publication, also was 
sent to news desks. Many of its fea- 
ture articles—the Tasha Lama of 
Urga receiving a T after a 700-mile 
drive across the Gobi desert or T’s 
playing auto polo—were widely re- 
printed. The Ford Times direct im- 
pact on the public was considerable. 
Sent to more than 900,000 Ford own- 
ers and prospects, it was one of the 
more widely circulated publications 
in the country. 

During the T’s earlier years, success 
in races, hill climbs, reliability and 
economy runs weighed heavily in the 
public’s estimation of a motor car. 
Henry Ford, formerly world’s mile 
record holder, entered stripped-down 
flivvers in innumerable contests. A T 
dominated sports pages for three 
weeks in 1909 when it: won the fa- 
mous New York to Seattle race. 
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Afterwards, the car made a grand 
tour of the nation’s dealerships. The 
company distributed tens of thousands 
of booklets, “The Story of the Race.” 
Another T almost wrecked the Algon- 
quin (Ill.) Hill Climb, most important 
contest of its kind in the nation, by 
twice outclassing the biggest, most 
powerful cars in the market. Finally, 
the T dropped out of competition, a 
year or two before the contest vogue 
had run its course. 


Large production output 


The T was produced in such quan- 
tities for its day, 34,528 in 1911; 
78,440 in 1912; 168,304 in 1913, 
that public interest quite early focused 
on the plant which made them. This 
was the Highland Park, Mich., fac- 
tory, which from its opening in 1910 
until the mid-1920’s was the largest 
auto plant and one of the largest in- 
dustrial centers in the world. As such 
and as the birthplace of mass produc- 
tion, it received more news attention 
and entertained more visitors than any 
factory of its time. A guide corps, 
established in 1912 and composed of 
25 to 30 specially trained employees, 
by 1915 was trooping more than 
100,000 foreign and American guests 
through “this new Niagara Falls.” 

Ford gave special attention to fairs 
and exhibits, sometimes setting up 
final assembly lines on the premises. 
In the mid-teen years, when people 
saw a Model T put together before 
their eyes every 40 seconds, they were 
impressed. Ford for years was the 
only auto manufacturer which ex- 
hibited at farm expositions and con- 
ventions. A cutaway chassis of the T 
often was a hit of the show, with 
many a farmer examining the critter’s 
innards and indicating to friends 
where he had applied the last piece 
of baling wire. 

The company was much more suc- 
cessful in its efforts to exploit a new 
and glamorous medium, motion pic- 
tures. Probably the first industrial firm 
to produce and distribute films, Ford 
for a decade after 1914 maintained 
one of the best-equipped and most 
productive studios in the motion pic- 
ture industry. More than $600,000 
Was spent annually on this single pub- 
lic relations medium. 


From 1914 to 1916 the principal 
product was the Ford Animated 
Weekly (weekly-newsreel). A typical 
15-minute reel would show a fire, a 
race, German liners in the Hudson, 
John McGraw lecturing the Giants, 
pelicans in the Everglades, cars trying 
out a new rotary traffic system and a 
trip through San Francisco’s China- 
town. A T occasionally flitted through 
a scene and subtitles were shown on 
a simulated T radiator. Otherwise 
there were no commercials. The news- 
reel was distributed free to theaters 
and its quality was such that it was 
shown in 2,000 theaters and viewed 
by more than 3,000,000 persons each 
week. 


Educational weekly 


Starting in 1916 the company pro- 
duced the Ford Educational Weekly. 
This series was perhaps the first to 
present informative and travel sub- 
jects, even today among the most 
widely circulated films produced by 
industrial organizations, The Ford 
films, “Pike’s Peak,” “Story of a Grain 
of Wheat,” “St. Paul and the Winter 
Carnival,” et al, were immensely pop- 
ular. From 1917 to 1920 they were 
shown regularly in more than 4,000 
theaters and seen by 5,000,000 per- 
sons or one-seventh of the weekly mo- 
tion picture audience. 

After 1921 Ford increasingly com- 
mercialized its presentations. Theater 
circulation dwindled, but on Saturday 
nights in many rural communities 
films were projected onto the shingle- 
board siding of the local dealership. 
Model T’s often generated current for 
the projector. 


Ford dealers 


By 1912 the Ford Company had 
more dealers, more salesmen em- 
ployed by the dealers, more represent- 
atives meeting the public than any 
business organization. The public re- 
lations implications were not lost upon 
the company. 

The themes of courtesy and clean- 
liness were constantly emphasized in 
Ford manifestos to dealers. Regular 
and impromptu inspections were made 
by home office personnel. Prescribed 
window and outdoor signs and letter- 


heads had to be used. No tipping and 
no smoking edicts were prominently 
posted. Service shops had to be separ- 
ated from sales rooms by a partition 
or opaque glass, perhaps so that pros- 
pective customers wouldn’t envision 
repair bills. Many dealers were in- 
structed to tow broken-down flivvers 
through city streets only after mid- 
night for similar reasons. At the same 
time Ford insisted that its agents carry 
every T part in stock and provide ex- 
pert service, 


Dealers exhibited sense 
of public relations 


Many dealers exhibited a keen 
sense of public relations. A St. Louis 
dealer formed a Ford Owners Club in 
1908 “to promote sociability among 
members, boost the automobile indus- 
try generally, and assist in Ford sales 
particularly.” Within a few years vir- 
tually every dealer in the country 
sponsored such an organization. 

Clannishness naturally developed 
(similar to today’s sports and foreign 
car owners) and by the mid-teens, 
with more than a million T’s on the 
road, country fairs found it expedient 
to set aside a “Ford Day.” Tin Liz- 
zies would jounce in from every cross- 
road, and prizes would be awarded to 
the one most noisy, dilapidated, best- 
decorated, with the prettiest and fat- 
test drivers, etc. Hill climbing, slow 
race, ladies’ and other driving con- 
tests would be held. 

Many dealers promoted races. They 
also engaged in endless stunts to at- 
tract attention and to prove the T’s 
strength. An Ohio dealer-balloonist in 
1909 dumped 20,000 pieces of Ford 
literature on his home town. A jitney 
shinnied up the long and steep Ten- 
nessee capitol’s steps before thousands 
of onlookers. Forty-one girls piled 
aboard a touring car and paraded 
through St. Hilaire, Minn.; another 
was loaded with three hogsheads of 
tobacco and 26 grown men for a run 
down Paducah’s main street. 


Price cut 


On Aug. |, 1914 the company cut 
the T’s price by $60 and announced 
that it would also rebate $40 to $60 
to each retail buyer if sales should 

Continued on Page 10 
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exceed 300,000 during the next year. 
The public rallied behind the offer, 
banding together in many commun- 
ities for a march on the Ford dealer- 
ship. Every buyer became a salesman. 
The press closely followed monthly 
sales totals. Within the year 308,213 
cars had been sold and $15,410,650 
—$50 per buyer—was rebated. 

As sales continued to rise and the 
T comprised nearly half the vehicles 
on U.S. roads, the “tin lizzie” increas- 
ingly tended to publicize itself—a 
leaping, rattling billboard of sorts. 

The T was sold void of accessories, 
and a $60,000,000-a-year gadget in- 
dustry developed to meet the demand. 
The accessory firms, many of which 
advertised more than the Ford Com- 
pany, frequently bought 25 or more 
pages of space in trade journals. 
Though most ads were a boon to Ford 
some were distinctly uncomplimen- 
tary. “Stop rattles with our anti-rat- 


tler,” (eventually this would work 


loose and rattle too). “Buy our sup- 
port so your crankcase won't break,” 
(the assumption, usually correct, that 
it would break). “Why drive a truck 
when we can make it ride like a Pull- 
man?” 


Nation’s pin-up 


The Model T was the nation’s pin- 
up car during World War I. Dis- 
patches frequently spoke of dough- 
boys or tommies charging in “Ford 
cavalry,” and the T was cited for gal- 
lantry in action a number of times. 
It was recomniepded for the Distin- 
guished Service Cross after the Bat- 
tle of the Argonne. “Hunka Tin,” a 
parody on Kipling’s “Gunga Din,” 
touched a sentimental nation, Print- 
ers’ Ink calling it the most effective 
product promotion to come out of the 
war, 

The publicity that promoted the T 
more than any other single factor was 
the Ford joke. During its hey-day, 
1914-1920, it was as much a part of 
everyday conversation as shop talk, 
sports gossip or interest in the weath- 
er, as much at home at a quilting bee 
as the corner saloon. To vaudeville 
monologists it was the staff of life, to 
toastmasters a rock of refuge in time 
of need. More than a score of Ford 
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joke books, some featuring contribu- 
tions by Ring Lardner, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Bud Fisher and H. T. Webster, were 
issued. Humorous Ford post cards 
were found in every drug store. 


Ford jokes 


Origins of the Ford joke are ob- 
scure. The company believed that 
competitors started them to disparage 
their car. One writer suggests that they 
grew out of the magic of mass pro- 
duction—in 1914 the production of 
800 cars a day simply invited com- 
ment and exaggeration. Perhaps true 
stories of the T encouraged them. 
More than half the pieces that made 
up the Ford engine sold for 10 cents 
or less. A Texan in 1915 had to 
abandon his T to escape Mexican 
bandits; they burned and hacked until 
the car was a shambles, but the owner 
returned and drove it away. 

Whether they commented on Ford 
production feats and the T’s depend- 
ability or the vehicle’s smallness, tin- 
niness and rattles, the jokes were told 
and accepted by T owners and non- 
owners alike in a spirit of fondness 
and admiration. Mr. Ford, a home- 
spun American himself, liked to hear 
and spin the jokes. Far from killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg, he 
had a new quip for every reporter 
that hove into view. 

Ford jokes remained on the Amer- 
ican scene, in decreasing volume and 
effectiveness, until the T’s demise in 
1927. But they still pop up. 


Price cuts 


Paradoxically, in the years of its 
greatest sales triumphs, the period 
1923 to 1926, the Model T was rapid- 
ly becoming an anachronism. Its 
greatest competitive assets, its reputa- 
tion for utility and its low price, had 
served it well in an era of poor roads 
and unsophisticated yet high-priced 
competition. But these selling points 
were of decreasing significance during 
the mid-twenties, as hard-surfaced 
highways fanned across the nation and 
mechanically sound cars became com- 
monplace. Though Ford cut prices 
$100 between 1922 and 1926, Chev- 
rolet slashed them $140, Overland 
$300, Maxwell (Chrysler) $490, 


and Dodge $890 during the same 
period. 


Changing tastes 


Of even greater importance were 
rapidly changing public tastes. Pros- 
pective car buyers—especially the 
women who had come to play a lead- 
ing role in purchases—increasingly 
became style conscious and demanded 
more conveniences and comforts; 
many men insisted on mechanical 
innovations, additional speed and 
power. 

A number of manufacturers, sens- 
ing the shifting attitudes, rose to the 
challenge with extensive scientific and 
consumer research programs. General 
Motors surveyed hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists as to “what would 
you like to have incorporated into 
your next automobile,” and skillfully 
designed and effectively promoted its 
cars accordingly. Noting Ford on the 
research sidelines, a trade journal of 
the day correctly surmised, “it is dif- 
ficult to imagine Henry Ford asking 
one motorist for advice, let alone tak- 
ing it.” Ford, whose views were so 
attuned to the public’s needs of an 
earlier period, stubbornly refused to 
sniff the winds of change: “The public 
can have any kind of car it wants so 
long as it’s black.” 

But even Ford could not ignore the 
sales figures. From 1924 to 1925 his 
unit sales dropped from 1,870,000 to 
1,675,000; Chevrolet advanced from 
280,000 to 470,000. In 1925 the T 
received a facelift and minor engineer- 
ing changes. Touched up in gunmetal 
blue, highland green, phoenix brown 
and fawn gray and resembling a ren- 
ovated but prim spinster on her last 
fling, the tin lizzie was sent forth to 
meet the competition. 

Colors and minor alterations made 
no difference. Neither did Ford’s 
trumps—two 1926 price cuts; for the 
first time in Model T history this 
magic wand failed to stimulate sales. 
Ford’s 1926 deliveries were almost 
400,000 units below the 1925 figure; 
Chevrolet gained 260,000 customers. 


Last model T 


On May 26, 1927, as Ford bowed 
to the inevitable, the last Model T 
Continued on Page 12 
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ee I believe that the time is coming when all 


the wheels—the railroad wheels, the truck wheels, 


the air liner wheels and the wheels in the pilot 
houses—will be moving in closer concert for the 


good of agriculture and industry. 


ee I don’t believe we need common ownership 


in transportation in order to work more closely to- 


gether. I think that joint rate and service arrange- 


ments are just around the corner. 


2 ~ hd I feel certain that we can have truly co- 


ordinated transport in this country, given reason- 


able initiative and at least a minimum of good will 


and good intent.” 


Guy W. Rutland, Jr., President 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


MADE BEFORE THE PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE, TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, SEPTEMBER, 1958 
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To Make Your 
Public Relations Job 
More Effective... 


Read: 


JOURNALISM 
TOMORROW 


Edited by Dean 
Wesley C. Clark, 
Contributions by 
Faculty, 
Syracuse 
University 
School of 
Journalism 


Your job is to insure your clients 
or firm of getting the best treatment 
from editors, publishers, station man- 
agers, etc. Are you prepared to meet 
the challenge of the rapid changes 
in media? 


JOURNALISM TOMORROW will pre- 
pare you to cope with these changes. 
The entire scope of the future of 
journalism is covered. For the first 
time in 20 years, experts from the 
many fields of journalism seriously 
evaluate its future. 


This book contains no off-the-cuff 
predictions. It’s a comprehensive 
study of all phases of journalism and 
a serious evaluation of the future of 
mass communications. The daily and 
weekly newspaper, syndicates, broad- 
cast and magazine journalism, photo- 
journalism and new horizons in 
advertising are all discussed by rec- 
ognized authorities in each field. 


October 1958 $4.00 


144 pages 


SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


rewster House 
Syracuse 10, New York 


SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 


came off the assembly line. The Model 
A was introduced several months later 
amid great fanfare and 375,000 ad- 
vance orders. 


As Model T production was dis- 
continued, most newspapers and peri- 
odicals in the country made favorable 
comments. Some commended Ford in 
the vein that “He had performed a 
public service. Since the T makes as 
much noise as any 10 other cars and 
a new Ford cannot possibly be noisier 
than the old, life will be pleasanter 
and everyone will live longer.” 

But the majority was sentimental. 
The Roanoke News spoke for many: 
“We probably wouldn't admit it to 
anyone, but deep in our hearts we love 
every rattle in its body.” A large num- 
ber of publications spoke in terms of 
“the first log cabin of the Motor Age,” 
of “the ‘magic carpet’ which has trans- 
ported Americans to the place where 
they would be,” and of the T’s social, 


' psychological and economic impact on 


the nation. Some said the car had 
performed a service to the people 
greater than the prairie schooner, tele- 
graph, telephone, rural free delivery, 
phonograph, radio or electricity. 


Relic continues to retain friends 


Ten years ago, when the last sur- 
vey of registered Model T’s was made, 
there were only 49,869 remaining. 
Museums and vintage car enthusiasts 
will keep the Model T from following 
the route of the passenger pigeon and 
the great auk; nonetheless the flivver 
is now history. 

Even as a relic of Americana the 


Model T continues to retain, perhaps 
even make some friends for Ford 
Motor Company. Most persons who 
are over 45 had their first experience 
in automobiling when they rode in or 
drove a Model T. Though they may 
have cursed it and kicked it at the 
time, as the years roll by the occa- 
sional sight of a boxy silhouette bob- 
bing along the road invariably evokes 
smiles and nostalgic reminiscing. A 
Ford joke or two may even be re- 
called. Younger people largely think 
of the Model T as a quaint, rather 
amusing looking old car. But even 
this generation grins and conjures 
thoughts of the “good old days” when 
the flivver goes by. 

The Model T continues to generate 
a fair amount of attention. How many 
cars, historic or contemporary, for 
example, have been the subject of two 
full-length books within the past three 
years or have been given full chapter 
treatment in at least eight volumes 
during the past decade? In 1953, as 
one of the focal points of Ford’s fifti- 
eth anniversary, the Model T prob- 
ably received more attention in the 
press than any car on the market. 

This is not to say that Model T 
publicity or pleasant memories sell 
Fords in 1958. However, if a com- 
pany’s history counts for anything— 
and most public relations practitioners 
would agree that it does—the Model 
T’s legacy, an admixture of folk leg- 
end and nostalgic affection tinged with 
humor, plays a role of some impor- 
tance in building and maintaining 
good will for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. @ 
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", . «No one, it seems, has seriously undertaken to restate the actual practice 
of American capitalism as it has developed since, let us say, 1930, describing 
its operations and results, and readjusting theories to conform to fact. In large 
measure, indeed, the defense has been left to journalists and public relations 
experts while businessmen stood mute. The real business of American capitalism 
should have been the staging of a solid counterattack. 

“This it has every right to do. Its aggregate economic achievement is unsur- 
passed. Taking all elements (including human freedom) into account, its system 
of distributing benefits, though anything but perfect, has nevertheless left every 
other system in recorded history immeasurably far behind. . . . All the materials 
for a crushing counterargument are present. But they cannot be marshaled 
without modifying the ideological lines of yesterday. .. .” 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., THE 20th CENTURY CAPITALIST REVOLUTION 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, N. Y., 1954, pp. 10-11 
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AMBIDEXTERITY- 
WITH PUNCHING POWER 
| To SPARE 


One outstanding advantage of advertising in The Wall Street 
Journal is its inherent ability to produce both sales and 
favorable opinion. Journal subscribers are a total-value 
audience: they influence purchasing; they influence thinking. 
They carry weight inside their companies and outside. 

They shape buying and opinion in business and in the 

social spheres. The Journal is the favored medium for 


one-two action. 
You buy performance with both sides of your 


advertising dollar when you invest it in The Wall 
Street Journal. 


THE WALL JOURNAL. 


published at: 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St., N.W. CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. DALLAS, 911 Young St. SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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CENSORSHIP BY TAXATION? 


IRS Regulation 


By Robert L. L. McCormick 


@ In a free society like ours, governed 
by rule of law, justice is spawned by 
jurisprudence—and often raises pon- 
derous dilemmas: 

Passing laws is one thing; enforc- 
ing them in a manner consistent with 
the lawmakers’ intent is something 
else again. 

When enforcement practice misin- 
terprets or distorts legislative intent, 
the real losers, of course, are neither 
those who make the laws nor those 
who enforce them, but those seeking 
justice and equality under law... . 
the citizens. 

State assemblies, in setting speed 
limits, hoped to save lives and prop- 
erty, not encourage revenue-produc- 
ing “speed traps.” Yet speed traps, 
victimizing the unwary, were notori- 
ous by-products of the statutes. 

Similarly, Congress, in ruling that 
“ordinary and necessary” business ex- 
penses are deductible for income tax 
purposes, had no thought of giving 
tax authorities the power to curb 


e Ropert L. L. McCormick is 
President of McCormick Asso- 
ciates Incorporated, Washington, 
D. C., and Research Consultant 
to the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. He was Vice 
President and Treasurer of Coates 
and McCormick Incorporated from 
1952 to 1956. Since 1949, he has 
been in charge of research for 
the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, as a_ collateral 
duty since 1952 
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legitimate activities of corporations 
and others. 

Yet it appears that the current in- 
terpretation of “ordinary and neces- 
sary” business expenses runs afoul of 
the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which guarantees the right of 


- expression and petition. 


Not deductible 


The Internal Revenue Service, en- 
forcing the nation’s tax code, holds 
that taxpayers who express their views 
via the medium of institutional adver- 
tising may not be allowed to write 
off the cost of such advertising as a 
deductible business expense. 

Generally speaking, the IRS ruling 
applies in those cases in which insti- 
tutional advertising bears directly or 
indirectly on legislative issues, or ap- 
pears to. 

Similar tax treatment may be ac- 
corded other normal business activi- 
ties, such as public relations or mem- 
bership in a trade association, when 
legislative issues are deemed to be 
‘nvolved. 

The IRS position is summed up in 
the following proposed regulation 
under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code: 

“Expenditures for lobbying pur- 
poses, for the promotion or defeat 
of legislation, for political purposes, 
or for the development or exploita- 
tion of propaganda (including ad- 
vertising other than trade advertis- 
ing) relating to any of the fore- 
going purposes, are not deductible 
from gross income. No payment 
made, either directly or through 


Poses Threat to Public Relations 


any organization, for the specific 

purpose or attempting to promote 

or defeat legislation shall be de- 
ductible. ...” 

A comparable regulation, based on 
the 1939 Code, has been quite suc- 
cessfully applied by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. But more recently tax 
officials have, in practice, been ever- 
tightening their interpretations so as 
to disallow advertising and public re- 
lations activities previously deemed 
as deductible. And now these officials 
have decided to rephrase the regula- 
tion itself. 


PRSA sounds alert 


An alert was sounded by the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, with 
Bert Goss of Hill and Knowlton, Earl 
Steele of the U. S. Chamber, and the 
Executive Director Shirley Smith, in 
the vanguard. The NAM, long active 
in this question, rallied its members 
and protested to the IRS. Loud out- 
cries were raised in business circles— 
and for what seem to be valid reasons. 

In the first place, the new regula- 
tion has been interpreted in many 
quarters as one more tip-off that tax 
bureaucrats intend to take a sterner 
attitude toward reasonable advertising 
and public relations expenses. 

In the second place, the regulation 
seems certain to be called into play 
more frequently as the business com- 
munity continues its efforts to stimu- 
late a public opinion climate that 
would forestall governmental en- 
croachment in areas traditionally re- 
served to private enterprise. 

Continued on Page 19 
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In a very real sense, the man who advertises to 
you in magazines creates a tightrope for himself. 
That tightrope is made up of the three obliga- 
tions he takes on when he buys the privilege of 
informing you about his products... 
First, he informs you publicly. The information 
he gives you must be true—or the slips will stand 
out for all to see. 


Next, he competes for your dollar with a publicly 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HOW ADVERTISING HELPS EVERYBODY 


Hans Hubmann from Black Star 


The man who can't afford to make a mistake 


printed message. You can see how his company’s 
product stacks up to others. 
FINALLY, the man who advertises in magazines 
promises you in public print that his product will 
live up to the statements he makes about it. 
So, you get all three—clear information, easy 
comparisons, printed promises. All while resting 
in your easy chair. All at your own pace. 
All from advertisements in magazines like LIFE. 
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H™ in one magazine audience now numbering more 

than 1,000,000, are America’s most important 
people with radiating influence; people of stature, people 
of responsibility, thought leaders who spark the whole 
economy and future of America. 

The important people of this country need, as never 
before, the essential news that helps them plan and 
decide intelligently. These are the people for whom the 
news of our national life, including world affairs, is 
essential reading—news they use in their business and 
personal life. 

Only ““U.S.News & WorLD REPORT” is published for 
the express purpose of supplying that news—more of it 
than is printed in any other magazine—much of it 
printed nowhere else. 

It is not surprising, then, to find the advertising pages 
of ““U.S.News & WorLD REporT” read by the most 
important men and women in the largest and most 
progressive companies in America. 

If you, too, have something to say to the thought 
leaders of America whose radiating influence starts with 
what they read in “U.S.NEws & WorLD REpPorRT,” 
consider the advertising values that follow: 


First in the votes of preference by America’s most 
important thought leaders 


Continuing surveys among the 161,000 people listed 
in the directories and rosters of America’s most impor- 
tant thought leaders show that almost half (45%) are 
regular readers of ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REPORT.” 
These lists are well known to public relations executives. 
They include: 


« Executives listed in Poor’s Register of Directors and 
Executives 

¢ Leaders listed in Who’s Who in America 

« Executives listed in Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry 

« Executives of Automobile Companies listed in Ward’s 
Automotive Directory 

¢ Officials of America’s Class I Railroads 

« Official Washington as listed in the Congressional 
Directory 


U.S.News 


World Report COMPLETE 


NEWS MAGAZINE 


“U.S.News & World Report” is the preferred reading 


of America’s thought leaders 


Call your advertising agency or our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
THE York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 


10TH 


“U.S.News & World Report” established 10 years ago (Jan. 16, 1948) 
“United States News” established 25 years ago (May 17, 1933) 


« Executives of America’s Scheduled Airlines 

« Members of the National Industrial Conference Board 

¢ Officials of Life Insurance Companies 

« Editors of the Nation’s Daily Newspapers 

¢ Church Officials listed in the Year Book of American 
Churches 

« Executives of America’s Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
panies 

« Labor Officials listed in Directory of National and 
International Labor Unions 

¢ Officers of the 300 Leading Commercial Banks 

« Executives listed in Phelon’s List of Department Store 
Managers 

¢ Officials listed in the Directory of the National Savings 
& Loan League 

« Executives of America’s “Excellently Managed Com- 
panies” 

« Officials listed in Moody’s Industrial Manual 

¢ Executives of Truck Manufacturing Companies 


In these same surveys, ““U.S.NEws & WoRLD REPORT” 
consistently receives more votes than any news maga- 
zine or any management magazine as: 

“The magazine most useful to me in my work.” 

**The magazine in which I place the most confidence.” 

The research reports of 19 such studies are available 
to you on request. Ask for them. 


Highest concentration of important people in business, 
industry, finance, government and the professions of 
any news magazine 


Four out of five subscribers (78.5%) hold managerial 
positions. Reflecting their positions of responsibility, 
subscriber family incomes average $15,009—highest of 
the news magazines, highest of all magazines with more 
than 1,000,000 circulation. 

All this explains why “*U.S.News & WoRLD REPORT” 
carries more business and industrial advertising pages — 
and more pages of Association advertising—than any 
other news magazine. Advertising pages in ‘““‘U.S.NEws 
& Wor_pD Report” have almost tripled in ten years— 
almost triple the page gain of any other news magazine. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Americas Class News Magazine 


1959 advertising rate base 1,100,000 net paid circulation 


PUBLISHING YEAR 
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You'd be 
: hooping it 
up too; with 
; 59 new 
advertisers 
just 
since July 


Thats 
growth! 


The Saturday Evening 


Proved! More than 


29 million reader exposures Sell the POST INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 
for your ad page in... 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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This latter point is especially note- 
worthy. For as _ legislative bodies 
ponder matters of urgent concern to 
the business community, such activi- 
ties as public relations and non-trade 
advertising may become “necessary” 
to the continued well-being of a par- 
ticular industry. 

It may, in fact, be a matter of life 
or death to the industry involved. 

The conflict, therefore, resolves 
into a conflict of interpretations, with 
the Internal Revenue Service idea of 
what constitutes “necessary” expenses 
differing sharply with the opinion 
shared by business management, ad- 
vertising and public relations execu- 
tives, trade associations, and others. 

Business long ago recognized the 
importance of telling its story to the 
public, not only to sell products and 
bolster prestige but also to encourage 
understanding and support of the eco- 
nomic concepts in which it believes 
and under which it has flourished. 

Admittedly, this is self-interest mo- 
tivation—but no more so than going 
to the polls is a self-interest act on the 
part of voters. 

Ethics cannot be avoided in this 
debate. Advertising, institutional or 
otherwise, is a legitimate activity. So 
is public relations. So, for that mat- 
ter, is lobbying, as Congress clearly 
indicated in passage of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. 

Nonetheless, the Internal Revenue 
Service has construed a public law to 
mean that it is empowered to decide, 
presumably in the best interests of the 
public, what is a “necessary” business 
expense. 

By the wording of the regulation 
already cited, the IRS obviously con- 
siders itself qualified to determine, for 
example, what constitutes “propa- 
ganda”—a term so warped by misuse 
that it virtually defies definition. 

In effect, the tax authorities are, 
perhaps unwittingly, placing them- 
selves in a position of determining 
who gets how much of the benefit of 
the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution: 


“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of .. . the right of the people . . . to 
petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 


Mr. McCormick 


‘‘Propaganda”’ 


Other puzzlers: 

Do advertisements purporting to 
enumerate the advantages of, say, 
closely-guarded states’ rights fit the 
category of “propaganda”? Or are 
they more correctly called “public 
education”? 

Is the Internal Revenue Service 
qualified to set criteria by which to 
determine what advertising themes 
offend the public welfare? Even if IRS 
is sO qualified, is this what Congress 
expects of it? 

Will IRS interpret the term “for 
political purposes,” cited in the regu- 
lation, to mean initiative and refer- 
endum elections, or constitutional re- 
visions—elections without candidates? 
Will this interpretation vary according 
to whether legislation or a constitu- 
tional amendment is to be decided? 

Those who have sounded out the 
Internal Revenue Service have been 
told that corporations and associations 
have evaded taxes by utilizing the 
vaguely worded Code to write off 
questionable expenses. 

Treasury Department officials ex- 
press surprise at the hostile business 
reaction to the rephrased regulation. 
A comparable regulation dates back 
to the earliest days of the income tax, 
they point out, and has been upheld 
by one judicial decision after another. 

Lawyers for business argue other- 
wise. They say the courts have by no 
means been consistent. They say there 
still remain points of law to be tested. 
They stress that Congress has sanc- 
tioned legislative activities, or lobby- 
ing, while courts have disallowed lob- 
bying costs on grounds that public 
policy was violated—and the taxpayer 
is caught in the middle! 


A few facts 
to keep issue in focus 


Here are a few facts to keep the 
issue in focus: 

@ Both sides have valid arguments. 
Certain corporate taxpayers may have 
made dubious deductions, and gotten 
away with it. At the same time, the 
proposed regulation is dangerously 
ambiguous and a potential weapon 
for bureaucratic harassment. 

@ By enacting laws to regulate 
lobbying, Congress and state govern- 
ments have indicated that efforts to in- 
fluence legislation are permissible and 
not inimical to the public interest. By 
holding the cost of such efforts non- 
deductible, non-elected tax officials 
apparently have reached a different 
conclusion. 

@ The situation demands Congres- 
sional attention, with a view of re- 
defining the so-called “public policy” 
toward legislative activities by busi- 
ness. After all, there are instances 
when legislation can ruin a specific in- 
dustry. Must this industry pay tax 
penalties in order to defend itself? 

In the absence of explicit “public 
policy,” business is exposed to the 
threat of censorship by taxation. 

While it is probably true that no 
one now associated with the Internal 
Revenue Service wants to infringe on 
the Constitutional privileges of tax- 
payers, the question is—will the next 
set of tax officials, or the next Ad- 
ministration, feel the same way about 
it? 

PRSA, federations of advertisers 
and publishers, NAM, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and others sharing a 
high stake in the outcome want more 
answers, and further orderly discus- 
sions with tax authorities, before the 
issue is resolved. 

Working together these groups, in- 
cluding PRSA, plan to seek new hear- 
ings and present additional evidence 
to the Treasury Department. 

Our self-governing system insists 
on “rule of law,” above and beyond 
the whims of individuals entrusted 
with governmental powers, and it is 
within the law itself that a permanent 
solution should be located. 

This, of course, requires action by 
Congress—and the sooner, the bet- 
ter. @ 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ACROSS 


LANGUAGE BARRIERS 


By Conger Reynolds 


@ What a company does in an Amer- 


ican community is pretty much its ’ 


own affair. If its community relations 
program is not good, a company will 
pay the penalty; if it is good, it will 
reap the benefits. The composite of 
companies’ community relations na- 
tionally has an important impact on 
public opinion regarding business and 
industry in general. 

But also what American companies 
do abroad is one of the major factors 
in determining whether our whole na- 
tion’s relations with foreign publics 
are good or bad. 

To live with other peoples, to un- 
derstand their aspirations, to appreci- 
ate the charms of their lands, to serve 
them economically, to learn from 
them, to share our own learning with 
them is fully as important in today’s 
world atmosphere as it is to try to get 
them to understand America and 
Americans. 

For this reason, as an official con- 
cerned about America’s world public 
relations, I look for examples of good 
techniques in the foreign scene to dan- 
gle before the eyes of fellow special- 
ists. I hope by such examples to stim- 
ulate more action of comparable bene- 
fit. 

I could cite many examples, both 
good and bad. Believing in accentuat- 
ing the positive, I steer clear of the 
bad at this time. And from among the 
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good examples I choose only one so 
that it may be presented in depth. 
The depth is warranted because in 
this instance a unique way has been 
found to communicate despite lan- 
guage barriers and to exploit the com- 
munication in a variety of ways. 


Case history 


This, then, is a case _ history 
from the experience of Caltex, an 
American-owned international busi- 
ness, with more than 100 affiliates in 
70 countries speaking 50 different 
languages. 

The problem was to develop a uni- 
fied public relations program for all 
affiliates that would promote good will 
in each host nation, win favor with 
governments, and avoid any involve- 
ment in national rivalries. 

Thinking this problem through, 
Public Relations Manager Robert E. 
FitzGibbon and his staff, and in turn 
top management, saw in the position 
of their company as a servant to so 
many countries a rare opportunity— 
and a duty—to serve the cause of in- 
ternational understanding. 

The only way to communicate ef- 
fectively, they decided, was to put 
their main reliance on the universal 
language of pictures. 

So the idea was born of producing 
a series of documentary color motion 
pictures about the countries in which 
the company’s trademark appears. 


The planning stretched into several 
years. For each film the central objec- 
tive became to find a theme that would 
capture the inner spirit or some sym- 
bolic expression of national character 
of the people or country to be pic- 
tured. Working closely with the gov- 
ernments involved the public relations 
specialists checked representations of 
custom, taste, history, culture, and 
tradition for accuracy. The result has 
been a long string of endorsements by 
government officials of the countries 
portrayed. 


Production pattern 


The technical facts about the result- 
ing pictures are simple. Originals are 
made in English and others of the 
more widely used languages. Where 
necessary, local languages or dialects 
are dubbed in by the magnastripe 
process. Wherever possible, local pro- 
ducers, directors, and staff are em- 
ployed to make a picture. For the 
musical background original music of 
distinctly national character is com- 
posed by musicians of recognized 
stature in the country, and national 
symphonic groups are engaged to play 
it. Topical content is avoided so that 
early obsolescence will not limit the 
film’s usefulness. 


Content 


Both in thematic treatment and in 
technical quality the series adheres 
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to high standards. In fact, three 
completed productions have been 
scrapped so far because in the final 
analysis they failed in the view of 
company officials and their advisors 
to measure up to the agreed standard 
of excellence. 

All the productions have been cer- 
tified as “educational” under the 1948 
international film agreement. 

The pictures blow no horns for the 
company, its products, or its work. 
However, each contains some “vis- 
uals.” The brand name is integrated 
logically, unobtrusively and tastefully 
as a normal part of the story. In ad- 
dition, the company is mentioned in 
each leader as the maker of the film, 
and again in the end title. It appears 
clearly in the role of sponsor in a 
public service venture. 


Festival awards 


Several films have been shown at 
international trade fairs, some have 
won international film festival awards, 
and two were shown (one in three 
languages) at the 1958 Brussels 
World Fair. Before the whole series 
had been shown, VARIETY rated 
three of them as among the 50 
best public service films available in 
United States television. These are 
“France Is A Garden,” “Belgium— 
Where the Past Meets the Present,” 
and “African Heritage.” 


@ CONGER REYNOLDS began his 
career as a newspaperman in Des 
Moines and pioneered in teaching 
journalism at the University of 
Iowa. He served as a press officer 
with the AEF in World War I, 
was managing editor of the Paris, 
France, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1920, and later a New 
York newspaperman, From 1922 
to 1929, he was a career U. S. 
Foreign Service Officer in consular 
offices at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and Stuttgart, Germany. There- 
after, he was Director of Public 
Relations for Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) for 26 years. In 
1956, he retired from that posi- 
tion to serve with the U. S. In- 
formation Agency as Director of 
the Office of Private Coopera- 
tion, @ 


More than one million people in the Philippines have seen Caltex Inter- 


national public relations films. 


Distribution 


To date 12 films have been released. 
Almost 1,500 prints have been dis- 
tributed. By the end of 1958 they will 
have reached an estimated audience 
of 150,000,000 persons. Some have 
been televised in Europe. 

The series has become the key- 
stone of the company’s communica- 
tions program, the outstanding unify- 
ing element of the programs of affili- 
ates Overseas. 

On completion of each film, a pre- 
miere is held for government officials 
likely to be interested, usually in 
Washington or New York and occa- 
sionally in both cities. These showings 
introduce the film under the right 
auspices to draw attention to it, stimu- 
late interest, and call forth comments 
that may be useful in promoting its 
use. Film critics are invited. Some of 
the best comments about the pictures 
have come from their typewriters. 

Some governments have purchased 
as many as 50 prints (at cost) and 
are distributing them as official films. 
As such, they are widely shown under 
government sponsorship both here 
and abroad for educational purposes, 
to encourage foreign investment, to 
promote trade and tourism, as straight 
entertainment features in theaters, and 
for the benefit of private, civic, and 
service groups. 


Word has now gone out from the 
governments of Belgium, Holland, In- 
donesia, and Sweden to their consu- 
lates emphasizing the suitability of the 
productions for consular film libraries. 

Steamship lines have purchased 
prints for regular showings aboard 
ocean liners. 

Affiliates in all areas have shown 
the films to ever-wider audiences. 
Many are hard put to satisfy all re- 
quests from civic groups, schools, 
service organizations, and local gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In remote rural sections where 
motion picture projectors are almost 
unknown, fully equipped film vans 
carrying a projector, screen, power 
source, and a complete library of com- 
pany films, make periodic visits to 
sparsely settled areas of the African 
veldt, to widely scattered villages in 
Asia, to farms in Europe, and bring 
to the people glimpses of life in other 
lands. 

Solid business value to the com- 
pany appears in reports from man- 
agers abroad of sales increases attribu- 
table to use of the films. 


Showings in the United States 


As a service to the host govern- 
ments and their information repre- 
sentatives in the United States, films 
have been scheduled on free television 

Continued on Page 29 
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America’s atoms-for-peace program 
moves ahead on rails of steel... 


Another example of how railroad progress 
goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


From the very start of the nation’s vital atoms-for-peace program, 
America’s progressive railroads have played an essential role. The 
transportation job required in the construction of nuclear projects 
is vast and complex—and will become more so. And no other form 
of transportation can handle it with the efficiency and economy of 
the railroads. 


Ever increasing efficiency enables the railroads to keep pace with 
the newest and most dramatic developments in our national life — 
a partnership in progress that is essential to every one of us, in 
peace as well as in war. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D.C. 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS: Electronic freight yards improve 


service, spced shipments, keep America’s freight on the move. 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 
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Public Relations in Sweden 


—The Little America of Europe 


By Bengt Sidsteen 


@ Some 10 years ago | paid my first 
visit to the USA—in Paris! At the 
Sorbonne University I met many 
American students who satisfied my 
curiosity about the USA. Those of us 
who had travelied all over Europe 
agreed that Sweden in many respects 
came closer to the American way of 
life than any other European country, 
and I think my American friends 
got quite a kick out of it, when I 
coined the phrase: “Sweden—the lit- 
tle America of Europe.” 

It was therefore with great anticipa- 
tion and thrill, I recently tore myself 
away from the public relations activ- 
ities at home in order to study public 
relations in the USA. Many friends 
who happen to read this article will 
no doubt recall my visit, and I will 
always remember the splendid and 
friendly reception by every public re- 
lations practitioner I met. 

During my two months’ stay in the 
USA I had the honor of meeting many 
outstanding Americans right up to 
shaking hands with Mr. Nixon and 
standing face to face with President 
Eisenhower. I was surprised, however, 
to find that almost no Americans ex- 
cept those who had actually visited 
Sweden and other parts of Western 
Europe were aware of “the little 
America of Europe.” The following 
brief account of public relations in 


@ BENGT SIGSTEEN is Director of 
the Public Relations Department, 
Nilsjohan Industrial Concern, 
Scandanavia’s largest industrial 
concern for kitchen and home, ¢ 


Sweden may therefore be of more than 
merely academic interest to the Amer- 
ican executive engaged in domestic 
and international public relations. 


Public relations in Europe 
neglected 


Public relations in Europe as a 
whole has been moving forward, but 
it is interesting to note how public re- 
lations day by day is gaining ground 
in Sweden. It is true that U.S. com- 
panies with plants in Sweden have had 
public relations divisions of their own 
as far back as ten years or more. But 
it is only recently that public relations 
as a conscious and recognized policy 
is being adopted by Swedish indus- 
tries, companies, banks, administra- 
tion, defence, etc. 

Swedish public relations, however, 
differs in many respects considerably 
from public relations in the USA. The 
man in the street, for example, is still 
more or less unaware of its signifi- 
cance. The educated man confuses it 
with advertising, and there is as yet 
no adequate translation of these Ang- 
lo-Saxon words. 

Under the auspices of the Swedish 
Advertising Association the first pub- 
lic relations meeting in Sweden was 
held ten years ago. It was described 
as a course in public relations. An 
important mile-stone, however, was 
passed quite recently when a few 
months ago a meeting of Swedish pub- 
lic relations men was held in Stock- 
holm to discuss various top-level 
problems and celebrate the 10th anni- 
versary. It was obvious that the field 
had broadened and that the problems 
had become more intricate and far- 


reaching. Counsellor firms and several 
departments have recently been estab- 
lished, As a consequence the number 
of practitioners is rapidly growing. It 
is probably also only a matter of time, 
when the. Public Relations Society of 
Sweden will come into existence. 


Varies from company to company 


When an American studies public 
relations in Western Europe, or else- 
where in the free world, for that mat- 
ter, he must bear in mind that public 
relations varies from company to com- 
pany. I understand, the same applies 
to the USA. I should like to give a 
practical example of public relations 
from my own company, Nilsjohan 
Industrial Concern. Compared to the 
size of the company, Nilsjohan’s pub- 
lic relations department is probably 
the largest in Sweden. We have about 
20 persons entirely or partially en- 
gaged in public relations activities. 
The case I intend to relate, and which 
I trust will interest my American 
readers, deals with a problem likely 
to confront all public relations men, 
namely that of creating and preserv- 
ing internal and external goodwill. 

Nilsjohan—founded in 1888—is 
Scandanavia’s largest industrial con- 
cern for kitchen and home. The com- 
pany has a wide range of articles— 
no less than 3,000—and it is almost 
impossible for any consumer to com- 
prehend this extensive and varied pro- 
duction.‘ Our public relations policy 
is therefore to create goodwill for the 
company and reflect it on the prod- 
ucts. This, of course, is easier said 
than done. 

Continued on Page 24 
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First of all, one should bear in mind 
that the Swedish radio and TV are 
state controlled and refuse advertis- 
ing. In other words these media of 
communication are not available for 
industry in Sweden. Also the Swedish 
press is not so receptive to press re- 
leases as in the USA, and on the 
whole not so public relations minded. 
On the other hand we do not have 
such public relations problems as 
celebrity cases in hospitals, etc. 

Solutions to problems in many 
cases differ in the USA and Sweden. 
The most important Swedish mass- 
communication. in advertising and 
public relations is printed matter, an 
extensive use of which has diminished 
its value somewhat. 

For public relations purposes I 
have founded a club, “the Kitchen 
Club,” which now counts 320,000 
members. In the USA this would 
roughly correspond to 8,000,000 of 
the population. Every member gets a 
membership card, a badge in the form 
of a silver spoon, and the club maga- 
zine. But on top of this we have club 
meetings. The public relations pro- 
gram is run along very personal lines, 
which has resulted in the 320,000 
members considering themselves part 
of the company and not merely con- 
sumers or onlookers. Any public re- 
lations man will appreciate the value 
of this. Among the many beneficial 
results is a two-way communication 
between the consumers and the com- 
pany. Many new inventions have been 


suggested by the members, who some- 
times appear to know more about the 
products than we ourselves. At our 
club meetings many attendance rec- 
ords have been beaten. In the beauti- 
ful Town Hall of Stockholm, 16,000 
members recently assembled and it is 
a similar story in other parts of the 
country. 

In addition to these activities there 
are others, such as inviting different 
publics—schoolteachers, school chil- 
dren, housewives, food experts, re- 
tailers, etc.—organizing information 
centers in large cities—touring the 
country— issuing brochures. The com- 
pany has a large test-kitchen with far- 
reaching activities, e.g., courses for re- 


‘tailers who are invited to stay one 


week in Stockholm at the expense of 
the company. During this week they 
get training in the use of the products. 

In order to understand public re- 
lations problems and their solution in 


“Sweden, one should remember that 


free enterprise does not have the same 
implications in America and in Swe- 
den. Our economic and political sys- 
tems are somewhat different. The 
approach to common problems facing 
us is therefore also different. But 
nevertheless, beneath the surface, we 
who are fortunate to be in the free 
world have the same fundamental 
ideas and ideals. Apart from their 
deep rooted love of liberty, the Swedes 
and the Americans also have, as a 
result of hard work, another thing in 
common—a high standard of living. 


Town Hall in Stockholm 
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Mr. Sidsteen 


The social aspects of public rela- 
tions are also important in Sweden. In 
this extremely social-minded country, 
public relations must make it clear 
that it serves the community. Whereas 
many people with left-wing sympa- 
thies resent advertising, they do not 
seem to object to public relations. In 
the long run their biased opinions 
might change in the light of informa- 
tion received through public relations 
channels. It is easy to believe that 
“the capitalist is a blood-sucker”, if 
you have never met one, and that all 
profits should go to wages, if you have 
not the remotest idea, how a factory 
is run, its expenses, investments, etc. 

In a country like Sweden, where 
free enterprise has not the same strong 
footing as in the USA, public rela- 
tions will make it easier for free en- 
terprise to defend itself against rigid 
state control. International public re- 
lations probably will prove a solution 
to some of the international problems 
of the greatest enterprise on Earth— 
the USA. Thus public relations in 
Sweden has both an economic, social 
and political aspect. 

Since 1948 public relations in 
Sweden has made wonderful progress. 
A most encouraging fact is that public 
relations has not encountered any 
serious hostility, as has sometimes 
been reported from other European 
countries. Public relations must now 
convince the man in the street of its 
great possibilities and high ethical 
standards. Successful public relations 
must, as in the USA, tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. @ 
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BUDGETING FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


By Jack Butler 


@ Any large company’s budgeting 
runs into difficulties when it ap- 
proaches such areas as research, in- 
dustrial relations, advertising, man- 
agement development and public re- 
lations. 

Not only is it difficult to make de- 
cisions on appropriations for these 
areas, but once they are fixed, one 
problem is how to estimate whether 
the company is getting its money’s 
worth, All are functions with results 
that defy statistical measurement. And 
probably most elusive of all, when the 
usual gauges are applied, is public re- 
lations. 

But management needs to have a 
reasoned approach. Public relations 
programs must compete for funds 
with other projects and programs, and 
management should weigh compara- 
tive contributions to successful com- 
pany operations. 

Public relations executives should 
develop justification to a considerable 
extent for their budget proposals that 
can withstand the hard scrutiny ap- 
plied to purchase of new machines or 
expansion of sales territories. 


Explicit policy statement required 


After Company “X” decides that it 
needs a formal public relations pro- 
gram, that program usually begins 
with a written statement of what its 
public relations policy will be. This 
policy must extend beyond the public 
relations department to all depart- 
ments of the company which can af- 
fect its public relations standing. A 


Mr. Butler is with Armaco, Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia. 


company that does not define its pub- 
lic relations policies (and objectives) 
is asking for trouble. 

A statement of public relations pol- 
icies helps management to make deci- 
sions by expressing intangible factors 
in terms that reduce subjective analy- 
sis. In the areas of production and 
marketing, this is done with the help 
of figures and accounting procedures. 
In public relations and other areas of 
the company subject to intangible 
forces, management must develop a 
special lexicon to identify these in- 
tangibles and relate them to standards 
for logical analysis. 

A first step is to agree upon the 
special circumstances confronting a 
company which govern its needs for 
public relations. Every company’s 
public relations needs are different. 
The programs and projects of each 
must be custom built to fit these needs. 

Then, the public relations objec- 
tives of the company should be de- 
veloped. With the problem areas, 
needs and objectives defined, it is pos- 
sible to establish company-wide prin- 
ciples and policies. The public rela- 
tions aspects of such areas as market- 
ing, production and finance, as well 
as the public relations department’s 
own activities, need to be defined and 
established. In this way, public rela- 
tions is integrated in the mainstream 
of company operations. 


How much to spend? 


With agreement among members of 
management on a policy statement 
which is understood and widely ac- 
cepted in the organization, a company 
has gone a long way toward deciding 
how much to spend for public rela- 
tions. It has defined its needs and it 


has established standards to help 
clarify intangible factors. 

Now management can turn to the 
question of how much of the com- 
pany’s expenditures should be allo- 
cated for public relations. The follow- 
ing are some suggested approaches to 
budget discussions: 

As a Per Cent of Sales. This ap- 
proach really puts the cart before the 
horse because good public relations 
usually are required for a favorable 
sales record. From the budgeting 
standpoint, however, there is some 
logic to its use, particularly in prod- 
uct publicity and marketing promotion. 
Moreover, it is impossible to avoid 
consideration of the profit and loss 
statement. 

Assuming that sales increases and 
cost reduction are used as gauges, the 
aid that public relations gives to a 
company’s reputation as a factor in 
merchandising should be weighed. 
Also, public relations can point to its 
contribution toward such things as 
lower employee turnover, the com- 
pany’s ability to attract and keep high 
calibre personnel, and leverage against 
unreasonable and costly union de- 
mands or unfavorable action by fed- 
eral and state legislative bodies. Fur- 
thermore, a company’s ability to ob- 
tain equity capital and to maintain 
good relations with stockholders often 
is dependent on the public image of 
the company. 

Point of Diminishing Gains. Us- 
ing this method, management would 
authorize funds to public relations up 
to the point where additional outlays 
would not result in gains to justify 
expenditures. Many companies have 
serious public relations problems and 

Continued on Page 26 
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( MAKE YOUR NEXT BIG MEETING ) 


WITH GIANT COLORFUL frees PRO- 
JECTED THROUGH A TRANSLUCENT 
SCREEN AND CHANGED AT WILL BY RE- 
MOTE CONTROL WITH THE 
NEW GENARCO 3,000 
WATT SLIDE PROJECTOR 
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LITTLEJOHN, MUZI 
11 West 42 Street, New York 
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are willing to spend very large 
amounts providing they get effective 
results. If this approach is adopted 
because of a company’s special needs, 
it should be with an exceptionally 
competent and enterprising staff or 
consultants drawing above average 
salaries or fees and capable of out- 
standing performance. 


Task Force Effort. Here a com- 
pany allocates the amount of funds 
that are needed to attain a special 
predetermined goal. Management de- 
fines the objectives, outlines the extent 
of the public relations program re- 
quired to achieve it and estimates the 
costs. This approach is useful in han- 
dling a special project—an anniver- 
sary celebration or a promotional 
drive—but it is not appropriate for 
a sustained program. One trouble in 
the task force method is deciding 
whether the goal is truly worth the 
company’s effort and, if it is and the 


‘program is launched, whether the goal 


was actually attained. 

What’s the Competition Doing? 
With this approach, a company tries 
to estimate how much its competition 
is paying for successful public rela- 
tions and allocates money for its pro- 
gram accordingly. Or, if the forces 
challenging the company are outside 
the business world, management at- 
tempts to determine the support given 
the opposing effort and tries to cope 
with it. Companies operating overseas 
and subjected to propaganda attacks 
must build their programs so that they 
are strong enough to counter smears 
and misconceptions. 

Return on Investment. Manage- 
ment might find it helpful to think of 
many expenses connected with public 
relations as capital investment and 
chargeable against company assets. 
Although accounting conventions for- 
bid it, such a concept has logic. The 
good reputation that a company may 
build is as much a part of its fixed 
assets as plant and equipment. Some- 
times good public relations can be 
an even more important asset. 

But if this view is accepted, public 
relations proposals have to compete 
with alternative uses of capital on the 
basis of return on investment. This 
may require management to assign 
some arbitrary rate of return for a 


project, to separate long range effects 
from short range, and to define re- 
sults. Although all are difficult, never- 
theless it seems appropriate to ap- 
proach the evaluation of public rela- 
tions projects in the context of capital 
budget assessment, considering the 
company’s long range operating ob- 
jectives balanced against risks in the 
public relations area. 

Insurance Against Future Risks. 
Another approach worth considering 
is viewing money spent for public re- 
lations as a kind of insurance expense. 
A public relations program is a hedge 
against the damage that might be done 
the company by uninformed or misin- 
formed people. It offers a somewhat 
similar kind of protection against pos- 
sible earnings losses that property in- 
surance gives against losses to physical 
assets. 

As in the case of the capital invest- 
ment approach, the company con- 
sistently sets aside each year a portion 
of its funds for the preservation of the 
enterprise over the long run. 

How large a premium should a 
company be prepared to pay? That 
depends on management’s evaluation 
of its fundamental need for public re- 
lations. An annual budgeted amount 
of up to one per cent of the company’s 
pretax earnings might be justified, de- 
pending upon the forces—current and 
anticipated—which confront the or- 
ganization. 


Control of expenditures 


The approaches that have been out- 
lined will not provide management 
with any sure means of determining 
how much to spend for public rela- 
tions. But they can help make a path 
through the no-man’s-land of intang- 
ible values that surround the area. 

It is vital that management have 
some logical and consistent method of 
analysis to clear obscurities and to 
attack uncertainties. 

However, fixing the budget amount 
is not the end of the job. As funds are 
used, they should be controlled and 
accounted for in terms of estimated 
results as far as that is practicable. 
These tasks are just as important as 
the initial evaluation of ee pro- 
posals. 

The purpose of controls is to give 
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management assurance that perform- 
ance is meeting expectations and to 
apply corrective action when it is not. 
For this purpose, variable costs are 
collected according to principal proj- 
ects. They are compared periodically 
with budgeted figures to determine 
variances from authorized expendi- 
tures, 

While such conventional cost 
studies provide a means for control- 
ling the progress of most company ac- 
tivities, they fall short in dealing with 
public relations. They are important, 
but they do not provide an adequate 
picture. Here, again, the intangible 
nature of public relations makes it 
impossible to obtain an accurate rec- 
ord in accounting terms of what is 
happening. 

The best control that management 
can establish over public relations is 
to give responsibility to competent 
people and back them up. Profession- 
al workmanship, creativeness, integ- 
rity and resourcefulness spell the dif- 
ference between success and failure in 
public relations. 


Accountability for results 


Aside from product publicity, which 
can be evaluated to some extent along 
with advertising in terms of sales, 
management can do little more than 
make an approximate appraisal of the 
contributions made by public rela- 
tions. The answer to the question 
“Are we getting our money’s worth?” 
must rest largely on management’s 
judgment. Opinion surveys can help. 

Public relations people must rely 
a good deal on informal discussions, 
memoranda, committee meetings, and 
periodic formal reports to present evi- 
dence of their results. If the company 
has firmly established the reasons why 
it needs public relations and has de- 
veloped a policy statement to give 
meaning and weight to the language 
used in talking about it, then oral re- 
ports can have significance as well as 


reports using figures and accounting 
terms. 


An annual audit 


One of the best ways a company 
can exercise accountability for public 
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THE NEW YORK OFFICE <erves 


only public relations and advertising agencies 


as their New York office. 


It is unique in that it does not work with any 


account independently. 


It makes available to you, on a continuing or project basis, 
the services of a responsible professional staff 

to assist in the execution of that part of your clients’ programs 
which will benefit from ‘‘on the spot’’ contact with the 

national and New York news media headquarters here. 

It also executes for you such other creative or routine 
assignments as require initiation and/or follow-through in 
New York. 


Acting for you it provides preferred theatre, TV, night club, 
restaurant and hotel reservations and other courtesy services 


for your clients when they are in New York. 


For agencies requiring them on a continuing basis, 
prestige office, conference room, clerical staff, mail and 


telephone address facilities are available. 


THE NEW YORK OFFICE, INC. 


75 East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 
PLaza 1-4033 
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relations funds is to hold an annual 
full discussion at the top management 
level of present and possible future 
developments in the field. Manage- 
ment needs to re-establish from time 
to time the meanings of the words 
used and the import of ideas discussed 
in talking about the Company’s public 
relations problems and accomplish- 
ments. 

Such a discussion serves as a kind 
of annual audit of the public relations 
area. It is a time to reinforce support 
for an active public relations program. 
Without such an annual audit, the 
public relations area tends to flounder 
in uncertainty, while management 
doubts may multiply or the staff is 
damned with faint praise. A formal 
periodic review fosters agreement on 
fundamentals and rallies the whole 
company to contribute to public rela- 
tions successes. 

A well-run company surveys the 
forces in public relations which can 
affect its ability to operate success- 
fully. With the help of such a survey, 
management determines the extent of 
its need for a public relations pro- 
gram. With the need established and 
special circumstances confronting the 
company defined, public relations ob- 
jectives and policies can be developed 
to help guide departments throughout 
the company. This statement and the 
analysis which has gone into it, pro- 
vides a company lexicon of words and 
ideas to fix standards for budget dis- 
cussions and control and accountabil- 
ity of public relations expenditures. 

The approaches used to determine 
funds to be allocated to public rela- 
tions are (1) As a per cent of sales; 
(2) The point of diminishing gains; 
(3) The task force effort; (4) What’s 
the competition doing?; (5) Return 


Mr. Butler 


on investment; and (6) Insurance 
against future risks. Control of funds 
expended is handled by budgeting es- 
timated costs on the basis of major 
projects. However, indicators of cost 
trends and variations from estimates 
are not as important controls as the 
assignment of responsibilities to com- 
petent people. 

_The factors of professional perform- 
ance, creativeness, integrity and re- 
sourcefulness, which make the differ- 
ence in public relations work, cannot 
be evaluated in conventional account- 
ing terms. The effectiveness of public 
relations activities and the extent of 
their contribution to the company is 
best measured from the vantage point 
of management. Its evaluation is 
largely subjective because of the in- 
tangible forces involved. However, 
through the development of a state of 
mind within management wherein 
there is common agreement about the 
language used and public relations ob- 
jectives and policies, subjective factors 
are kept to a minimum and the deci- 
sion-making process is assisted. @ 


“Mankind is now in one of its rare moods of shifting its outlook. The mere 
compulsion of tradition has lost its force. It is our business — philosophers, 
students, and practical men — to re-create and reenact a vision of the world, 
including those elements of reverence and order without which society lapses 
into riot, and penetrated through and through with unflinching rationality. Such 
a vision is the knowledge which Plato identified with virtue. Epochs for which, 
within the limits of their development, this vision has been widespread are the 
epochs unfading in the memory of mankind.”’ 


Alfred North Whitehead, ADVENTURES OF IDEAS 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 125-126 
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Language Barrier 
Continued from Page 21 


time by 150 stations in major United 
States cities. These have been han- 
dled through a distributing company 
in a weekly series entitled “Compass.” 
Here, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Company, par- 
ent companies to Caltex, are given 
production credit on leaders. 


Film project 


The film project is coordinated 
within the Caltex Public Relations De- 
partment and is publicized in selected 
media both in the United States and 
abroad. News releases bearing on 
every phase of activity are circulated 
to the entertainment and advertising 
press, and mailed to affiliates for local 
use. 


Mr. Reynolds 


For the future, Caltex is thinking 
in terms of at least ten additional films 
to add scope to the series. As Chair- 
man of the Board William F. Bram- 
stedt puts it, “These films can talk in 
a friendly way to millions of people 
that we otherwise could never reach. 
The program is a cultural investment 
that we owe to the nations in which we 
do business. We believe it is a good 
will service that we, as members of an 
international industry, owe to our 
neighbors, to our own country, and to 
American interests in the Eastern 
Hemisphere.” 

Here is a striking example of a pri- 
vate business operation abroad that 
contributes materially toward achiev- 
ing the national public relations objec- 
tives of the United States. @ 
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BOOKS IN 
REVIEW 


THE WORLD OF WORK. By Robert 
Dubin, Prentice-Hall, 1958. 
Reviewed by Marvin M. Black 


@ This intriguing book by Sociologist 
Robert Dubin, author of the well- 
known Human Relations in Adminis- 
tration, is devoted to what people do 
while they are working and the rea- 
sons for their behavior. Within its 
pages the work situation is given ex- 
tensive coverage and penetrating an- 
alysis. It is an attempt, as Dubin says, 
“to make systematic sense out of work 
in our industrial world.” 

The book is aimed particularly at 
the men and women doing the work 
of our society—management and 
workers, specialists and line execu- 
tives, union officials, and government 
functionaries—and should be equally 
valuable to public relations people 
involved in some way with personnel 
and labor relations problems. The 
World of Work contains a gold mine 
of ideas about working behavior. It 
helps make sense out of the great mass 
of well marshalled information on the 
work situation “through meaningful 
ideas, mapping it into understandable 
patterns.” 

Industrial work is carried out in 
organizations, states Dubin, because 
systematic, integrated procedures are 
necessary to meet the conditions of 
modern work with its complex divi- 
sions of labor. One of the great social 
inventions of the industrial revolu- 
tion, Dubin points out, was the mod- 
ern business organization. Throughout 
this book runs the theme of the social 
inventiveness of man—devising new 
ways of working together and perfect- 
ing new systems of social relation- 
ship. These social inventions incorpo- 
rated in business, productive, and 
service establishments of our society, 
“are just as important to output and 
efficiency as machines, materials, and 
industrial processes.” 

Dubin views work organizations as 
continuous associations of human be- 
ings. He analyzes the roots of soci- 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum, Payable in advance. 


DEADLINE: 25th of month preceding 
publication date. 


Positions Wanted 


PRSAer (and sun worshipper) seeks West 
Coast position with opportunity . . . news- 
paper and wire service trained ... 33... 
versatile .. . experienced. Broad background 
in college, food and dairy industry PR. 
Journalism degree . . . graduate study at 
Cornell. Family man. Currently employed 
as NY PR and Info director. Resume upon 
request. Box TW-11. 


Young man, 30, B. S. in physics, electronics, 
seeks full-time or free-lance position as PR 
writer. Former technical writer. Can do in- 
dustrial publicity, news releases, feature 
articles for trade publications, on any prod- 
uct. Modest salary asked. Box BA-11. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT 
Desire position with company or organiza- 
tion which considers people as human be- 
ings not mere statistics of consumer reports. 
No gimmick approach but good sound pub- 
lic relations. Employee relations a specialty. 
Box WG-11. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


PR Executive with guts, imagination and 
ingenuity, tempered by the practical judg- 
ment of mature experience. Diversified 
background, national and international, in- 
cludes 20 years of counseling, editing, writ- 
ing, special events, community relations, 
product publicity and related management 
skills. Salary and location open. Box RH-11. 


Woman executive with extensive public re- 
lations and association experience within 
industry desires position where ability, per- 
sonality, enthusiasm and results count. Has 
done extensive group organization, platform 
speaking and varied research. Has wide 
business and community contacts. Finest 
business and social references. Now em- 
ployed. She might well be the answer to 
some of your problems. Box CE-11. 


ability at work and the forms which 
group interaction takes. “Human be- 
ings at work,” he writes, “are not 
simply substitutes for machines. They 
are motivated people with sentiments, 
ideas, emotions, and feelings. There 
are goals towards which workers 
strive that may or may not be com- 
patible with those of their work or- 
ganizations. There are interests that 
each person carries to his job that may 
be more important to him than his 
work ...” 

In Part IV, “Getting Work Done,” 
Dubin examines the human conse- 
quences of modern technology. He 
seeks to discover how motivation and 
morale relate to work organizations 
and the extent to which they are 
“built-in” features of them. Motiva- 
tion and morale he describes as the 
“forces maintaining human activity.” 
Morale is the “amount of zeal and zest 
people have for their activities” and is 
closely related to incentives. It is the 
product of a specific group situation, 


the consequence of the immediate 


operating reality in which the em- 
ployee participates. 

“We can say with some certainty,” 
states Dubin, “that output tends to 
increase with heightened morale.” The 


Western Electric Company’s “Haw- | 


thorne Experiments” bear this out. 
Other studies in which morale was 
measured directly also show a positive 
relationship with output. The real 
problem which management faces, 
Dubin points out, is to determine how 
much of an influence a change in 
morale does have on output. 

There are five functions which a 
leader fills in building and sustaining 
morale, Dubin indicates: 1) A group 
symbolizer, 2) A group goal selector, 
3) A group decision maker, 4) A 
group arbiter, and 5) A group ex- 
ample. 

All these activities provide oppor- 
tunities for the leader to weld the 
group together unto a unified whole. 
A leader may play a more general 
role, he observes, but inspirational ef- 
forts are usually unproductive unless 
they fill one or more of the five func- 
tions of leadership. 

Dubin examines next the types of 
leaders found in work organizations, 
distinguishing between formal and in- 


formal leaders. An informal leader, he 
tells us, is an individual at the center 
of a face-to-face group to maintain 
group existence and to give direction 
to its activities. He may bear no title 
nor be officially designated. His pre- 
eminence is a consequence of his per- 
sonal qualities and their high evalua- 
tion by his followers. Informal leaders 
exercise influences over their followers 
by manipulating group sanctions with- 
in their control. They build and main- 
tain a sense of group identification 
and unity. 

Leadership in the organization 
rather than leadership of people di- 
rectly is an important distinction. By 
way of example Dubin cites the presi- 
dent of General Motors as exercising 
leadership in directing the affairs of 
that great corporation. His role with 
respect to morale of the group may be 
negligible. But in the organization as 
a whole, he is a crucial person be- 
cause he is the primary officer con- 

Continued on Page 32 
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cerned with internal and external con- 
ditions of change. 

The formal leader has the initial 
advantage of his command functions 
on which to establish his leadership 
position, explains Dubin. His author- 
ity is invested in his office. But in the 
area of morale he has comparatively 
limited channels of behavior open to 
him. He may operate as the symbolic 


center of the group and can choose 


group goals, but “unless he can get 
close to and in informal relationship 
with his followers, he may have a 
great deal of difficulty in resolving 
the problems of choice in the group 
or acting as an arbiter of their differ- 
ences.” 

In a military situation, Dubin points 
out, we see an interesting example 
of how the formal leader emphasizes 
informality with his subordinates. On 
this basis, the formal commander can 
exercise the full-range of morale- 


-building leadership functions. He sub- 


stitutes for the formal authority of his 
position the leadership functions he 
carries out within the group. In similar 
ways foremen and other supervisors 
can weave together their command 
and leadership behaviors. @ 


A REALLY SINCERE GUY. By Robert 
Van Riper. 370 pp. New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc. $4. 

Reviewed by William H. Kalis 


@ William J. McCrary, the really 
sincere guy of Robert Van Riper’s 
first novel, is the public relations 
counterpart of Vic Norman, the ad 
agency man with the hand-painted tie 
in Frederick Wakeman’s best-seller of 
a decade ago, “The Hucksters.” 

Like Norman, McCrary is a not- 
so-young “young man” who discovers, 
in the nick of time, that not all that 
is gold glitters. 

McCrary’s world is peopled by his 
employer, Bernard Malcolm, head of 
a public relations counseling firm and 
wickedly devoted to making money; 
McCrary’s wife, Linda, a pallid girl 
who stands foursquare for both money 
and integrity; and Myra Blakeslee, a 
magazine writer who leads McCrary 
into an amorous blind alley while they 
chalk up some cul-de-sac time. 

The novel poses two problems in 
ethics: First, should McCrary, a low- 


tariff man by conviction, continue to 
represent a bicycle manufacturer cli- 
ent who asks for an aggressive cam- 
paign aimed at increasing tariff pro- 
tection? Second, when McCrary de- 
cides to quit Bernard Malcolm and 
strike out on his own, should he walk 
off with two of Malcolm’s accounts? 

Mr. Van Riper, a laborer in N. W. 
Ayer’s Philadelphia vineyard, pre- 
sents the pros and cons of these prob- 
lems in public relations and business 
ethics. This reviewer feels that the 
fictional black-and-white solution of 
the problems is somewhat pat, but 
maybe that’s the really sincere way 
to operate. 

Mark the scorecard here, though, 
as calling for a touch of life’s gray 
shadings. @ 
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the best way 
to have 
the right kind 
of stockholder 
relations / 
is to have the 
right kind of 
stockholders 
in the first place 


Paine,Webber, Jackson &Curtis 


au. we think the best way 
to nave the right kind of stock- 
holders in the first place is to 
have Paine, Webber as your 
investment banker. 


If that sounds too pat, let’s 
look at some significant facts— 
facts with a solid public rela- 
tions meaning— 


First, you want broad stock- 
holder distribution so that the 
market for your securities is 
truly national in scope. 


Paine, Webber has more than 
500 security salesmen working 
out of 42 offices. Also, Paine, 
Webber has organized scores of 
underwriting syndicates, knows 
which other security firms can 
do the best job of complement- 
ing its own sales force. 


Second, you want your securi- 
ties sold to investors, not specu- 
lators. (In Wall Street parlance, 
you want them in strong hands.) 


Paine, Webber has been build- 
ing up its clientele of security 
buyers for three generations, 
the kind of security buyers that 
carry on from father to son with 
the same firm and, often, the 
same investments. 


Finally, you want an under- 
writer skilled in all the tech- 
niques of modern security distri- 
bution—traditional underwrit- 
ing, block sales on and off the 
Stock Exchange, and private 
placements. 


Paine, Webber, has successfully 
handled hundreds of underwrit- 
ings as syndicate manager, has 


participated as a top bracket 
member in thousands of under- 
writing groups. As one of the 
largest member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange, Paine, 
Webber has had extensive ex- 
perience with all of the various 
methods of selling blocks of secu- 
rities on the Exchange. 


But there is no end to the 
things we can tell you about 
Paine, Webber .. . 


It’s more important to you 
as a public relations man, how- 
ever, to know where you can 
go to get good concrete informa- 
tion on the Wall Street end of 
this stockholder relations busi- 
ness. We would like to offer our 
services. 


If you like to feel the water 
before plunging in, write (or 
have your secretary write, if 
you are super-cautious) for 
‘“‘Buying and Selling Large 
Blocks of Securities.”’ It is a 
brief but complete and up-to- 
the-minute guide for corporate 
people contemplating selling 
securities. You might also find 
“The Language of Investing” 
of value. It describes in plain 
talk the sometimes arcane ter- 
minology of finance. 


Finally, of course, we would 
be happy to help you directly 
by answering questions—dis- 
cussing Wall Street public rela- 
tions in general or your cor- 
poration’s financial problems in 
particular. Write or phone 
Luttrell Maclin, Director of P.R. 


VISIT THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


While you're in New York be sure to take the free tour of the 
New York Stock Exchange. You will see many fascinating exhibits, 
can watch stocks being bought and sold on the floor of the 
Exchange. The New York Stock Exchange is at 20 Broad Street, 
just south of Wall Street. The main office of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis is diagonally across the street from the Exchange. 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


25 Broad St., New York 4, HA 2-5540 
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Chicago: 
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Los Angeles: 
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